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ponies, large and small, 
of the country. 


important aspect of employment, 
problems. 


abor Relations Reporter 


At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their 


WHAT IS THE PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM?. 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personne! and industrial relations executives to become cross opini 


the problem, showing prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and 





members of the 1954 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM. 
These Ponel members are top personnel officials in all types of com. 
in all branches of industry and all sections 








ALABAMA ~— Arthur E. Jakeman, Courtaulds 
(Alabama) Inc. 


ARIZONA ~— Jack Grady, Fisher Contracting 
Company. 


ARKANSAS —- F. A. Choquette, Redmond 
Company, Inc. 


CALIFORNIA — W. @. Allen, General Metals 
Corp.; W.P. Bell, California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining oe J.W. Bunnell, Ryan 
Aeronautical Co.; S. Creager, The Dia- 
mond Match Co.; /.K.Dunbar, Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp.; Paul G. Kaponya, 
Cannon Electric Co.; D. S. er ok 
Bank of America; R. H. MacMichae 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.; Walter 

. Miller, Jr., Kwikset Locks, Inc.; 
A. W. Reid, Golden Seate Co., Led.; 
D. A. Strauss, Beckman Instruments, Inc. 


COLORADO ~ Frank N. Price, Ideal Cement 


O. 


CONNECTICUT — Ellsworth S. o~ The 
Allen Manufacturing Co.; R. Reane, 
The Plume & Atwood “ESE. Co.; 
+ al P, Koch, The Miller Co.; George H. 

American Screw Co.; Rufus C. 
Stillman, The Torrington Manufacturing 
Co, 


DELAWARE — H. L. Funk, Jr., E. 1. duPont 


deNemours and Company, Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA - James E. 
Dunnington, American Automobile Assn.; 
J. Ridge Hicks, Hot Shoppes, Inc. 


FLORIDA — Ned S. Porter, St. Joe Paper 
Co.; B. B. Shewbridge, Davison Chemical 
Corp. 


GEORGIA — E. G. Mattison, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp.; A. rey J Williams, Savannah 
Machine & Foundry 


ILLINOIS — J. P. Amodeo, Eicor, Inc.; G. C. 
Bierwirth, Borg-Warner Corp.; Donald D. 
Campbell, Standard Coil Products Co., 
Inc.; Donald J. Campbell, Armour & Co.; 
end H. Cassell, Taland ‘Steel Co; 8. J. 

happelow, Western Felt Works; 
Chane Sinclair ety Co.; A. W. Conn, 
United States Rubber Co.; Anita Dunne, 
Chicago Cardboard Co.; John H. Freeman, 
Benefit Association of Railway Employees; 
D. F. Ghent, Flexonics Corp.; Arthur E 
Giertsen, Olin Industries, Inc.; T. C. 
Heagstedt, Van Cleef Brothers, Inc.; N.W. 
euel, Joanna Western Mills 'Co.; R. T. 
Johnson, Danly Machine Specialties, Inc.; 
H. M, calor, Wyman-Gordon Co.; J. G. 
Koopman, Electric Energy, Inc.; B. W. 
Lawrenz, Victor Adding Machine Co.: 
W. H. Lovell, an © Rawhide Manufac- 
turing Co.; eal Nelson, Clearing 
Machine Corp.; °o C. Nichols, Simpson 
Electric Co.; A. C. Thornton, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp.; 
= F. Wemple, Elco Tool & Screw 


INDIANA — M. K. Johnson, Arvin Industries, 
Inc.; W. L. Ketner, The Visking Corp.; 
G.E. Mellgard, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; 
John Radigan, P.R. Mallory & Co., Inc. 


KENTUCKY — Norman D. Everson, Bernheim 
Distilling Co. 


LOUISIANA — Elmer F. Bell, Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Corp.; FE. ‘A. Werner, Gulf 
States Utilities Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS -— H. F. Battles, A.C. 
Lawrence Leather Co.; D./. Harrison, Tite- 
flex, Inc.; Fyne gg to Joy, Tracerlab, Inc.; 
James R. h, Fenwal, Inc.; George Ss. 
Munroe, Th > Chowan Valve Manufactur- 
ing Co.; Eugene T. Reynolds, Wamsutte 
Mills. 


MICHIGAN ~ C.R. Anderson, Rinshed-Mason 
Co.; D.V. Brondyke, lronite, Inc.; John 
S. Bugas, Ford Motor Co.; C.C. Burk- 
holder, Hastings Mfg. Co.; Walter L. 
Christon, Houdaille-Hershey Corp.; “ 
Clark, Baldwin Rubber Co.; Charles 


industrial coletions, and personnel 
From these replies, the editors complete a survey report on 


The 1954 Panel 
MICHIGAN —Continued 
DeMonge, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.; /. 
Fleming, Vickers, Inc.; George E. Gullen, 
Jr., Detroit Controls Corp.; George 
Matthews, Union Steel Products Co.; 
P. D. Moore, General Electric Co.; C. E. 
Price, The Dow Chemical Co.; M.A. 
Welsh, James Vernor Co.; J. C. Young, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


MINNESOTA — og N. Benham, Red Owl 
Stores, Inc.; . Gnam, Gamble-Skogmo, 
Inc.; PLL. Sdalor, Theo. Hamm Brewing 
Co.; Peter E. Sloane, The Cornelius Co. 


MISSISSIPP! — /. Marshall Dickins, Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corp.; D.A. Shields, Superior 
Coach Corp. 


MISSOURI - H.B. Bardwell, The Empire Dis- 
trict Electric Co.; Gilbert F. rn Emer- 
son Electric Manufacturing Co.; J Frer- 
king, Butler Manufacturing Co.; William L. 
Hunker, IJr., Gaylord ontainer Corp.; 
Richard E. K bertshaw- Fulton 
Controls Co.; Nor! ~“$ Knowlton, Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works; C.W. Loomis, 
Bemis Brothers Bag Co. 


NEBRASKA — P.A. Gass, Norther Natural 
Gas Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — H.E. Kimball, The Rum- 
ford Press; J. Robert Malone, Northeastern 
Engineering Inc. 


NEW JERSEY — Thomas G. Downing, Rock- 
well Spring & Axle Co.; Stanley G. Freck, 
Walter Kidde & Co., Inc.; S. Larchar, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; H.C. Lundquist 
White Laboratories, Inc.; Walter M. Mitchell, 
Mundet Cork Corp.; W.E. Park, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc.; John W. Reardon, Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc.; Edward D. Rohrbach, 
Botany Mills, Inc.; R.W. Shoup, Auto, aphic 
Business Forms, Inc.; Edmund J. Thinme, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co.; John, 
Trauernicht, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co.; John S. Vozella, Presto Lock Co.; 

. Weber, Jr., The Flintkote Co. 





NEW YORK - G.V. Anderson, Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co.; Thomas A. Boyan, Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc.; Wm. H. Buch, Daystrom, 
Inc.; Eileen Campion, Syska & Hennessy, 
Inc.; Fred A. Christ, Brunner Manufactur- 
ing Co.; J.J. Christophel, Sonotone Corp.; 
Harold L. Colvin, e Nestle Co.; #.T.S. 
ee Jr., The Norwich Pharmacal Co.; 

P. Fisher, American —— Co.; 
yd Golightly, McKinsey & Co.; William 

L. Grey, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.; A.J. 

Hall, ante Corp.; E. Kenneth Harter, 

Garlock Packing Co.; F.E. Kirst, Oran 

burg Manufacturing Co., Inc.; W. H. Mac ay, 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp.; C.H. Mattern, 

Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc.; W.M. 

McFeely, Riegel Textile Corp.; Wilson 

McMakin, American Cable & Radio Corp.; 

John P. Morrissey, Peck and Peck; A.S. 

Payne, Air Reduction Co.; W.W. Pear, 

Lever Bros. Co.; George H. Phillips 

North American Philips Co., Inc.; Da David 8. 

Raub, The Haloid Co.; William A. henley. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; J.B. Sha 

Norton Laboratories, Inc.; Robert 

Slauenwhite, Art Steel Co., Inc.; te 

Smith, Orange & Rockland Electric Co.; 

Robert T. Snowdon, Bendix Aviation Corp.; 

L.R. Strole, National Lead Co.; J. William 

Stuart, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.; C. A. 

Swanson, Arnold Bakers, Inc.; F. D. 

Sweeten, Chase Bag Co.; Thomas Waaland, 

Corning Glass Works; Lynn G. Walck, 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.; H.W. 
edaa, American Sugar & Refining Co.; 

James S. Wolf, Jr., Times Facsimile Corp. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Chester ¥. Arnold, 
Cone Mills Corp.; Joe Golden, Shuford 
Mills, E.R. Hinton, yg oom Corporation 
of America; Macon P. Miller, Fieldcrest 
Mills, Inc. 


OHIO — Paul W. Best, The National Screw & 
Manufacturing Co.; Don Brattain, Farrell- 
Cheek Steel Co.; C. L. Bryan, The White 
Motor Co.; Dana N. Burdette, Eastern Mal- 
leable Iron Co.; R.K. Compton, E.W. Bliss 


from these top-ranking executives. 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions are 
reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves. In effect, 
survey users are sitting around a table with these executives and getting 
their advice and experience on the major problems in this field facing 
all companies this year. 


di on some Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey made 
during 1954 are printed in a special survey report which is sent, as part 








of the service to users of these BNA labor reports: 
Labor Policy and Practice—— Daily Labor Report——Retail Labor Report 





OHIO —Continued 

Co.; William C. Dahn, Cleveland Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co.; ¥.P. Dudley, The Ohio 
Steel Foundry Co.; C.F. Herbold, Jack & 
Heintz, Inc.; W.D. Humphrey, Porcelain 
Products, Inc.; A.W. Ise t, The Dayton 
Power & Light Co.; Theodore C. Kaplysh, 
The Grabler Manufacturing Co.; Josep’ v. 
Kennedy, Jr., Copperweld Steel Co.; Ford 
R. Larrabee, Cincinnati Industries, Inc.; 
N. R. Miller. The Dayton Rubber Co.; 
Maurice E. Nichols, General Dry Batteries, 
Inc.; D. A. O'Neill, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp.; Dean Phillips, North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc.; A.O. Preyer, J/r., Barnes 
Manufacturing Co.; L. E. Spooner, The 
Sherwin-Williams Co.; V. F. Tewell, The 
Lockwood Manufacturing Loy Harold C. 
Tipping, Avco Manufacturin 3 & F. 
Todd, Commercial Motor Secishe Inc.; 
C. A. Voris, Albers er candice, Inc.; 
Kenneth G. Widlitz, e Steel Improve- 
ment & Forge Co. 


OKLAHOMA — L.C. Newton, Skelly Oil Co. 


OREGON - C. meee Campbell, Pacific 
Power & Light Co.; James W. Farmer, 
M & M Woodworking Co.; Balfour Gibson, 
Fred Meyer, Inc.; +. E. Gordon, Portland 
General Electric Co.; Carl E. Miller, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp.; Richard T. Walker, lron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA — C. E. Brown, Attapulgus 
Minerals and Chemicals Corp.; L.F. enn 
National Electric Products Co.; Davia 
Frank, Karl Lieberknecht, Inc.; Steven CG. 
Garry, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; C.A. 
Grabarek, Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc.; 

.K. Gumbert, Pittsburgh Forgings Co.; 
Claire L. Lyon, Scott Paper Co.; L.B. 
Meanor, Steel City Electric Co.; E.L. Mury, 
Reading Tube Corp.; F.S. Nicholas, James 
Lees & Sons Co.; John M. Orr, Duquesne 
Light Co.; V.T. Petterson, Joy Manufac- 
a. Co.; Calvin C. Purnell, Warner yw 

B.C. Sanders, Proctor Electric Co.; W.A 

Shaner, Hammermill Paper Co.; A.C Smith, 
Aluminum Company of America; Walter A. 
Smith, 1-T-E Circuit Breaker Co.; T.P. 
Stanton, Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp.; Bert 
L. Steele, General Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania; Van H. Viot, Koppers Co., 
Inc.; Robert J. Wagner, Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co. 


RHODE ISLAND - 6G. M. Coxe, Universa) 
Winding Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Connor E. Stewart, 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 


TENNESSEE — C.S. Hastings, Aladdin In- 
dustries, Inc.; Byron D. Sites, Magnavox 
Company of Tennessee. 


TEXAS ~— E£.T. Ballard, Dresser Equipment 
Co.; lone Clark, Converted Rice, Inc.; 
L.D. Collins, Central Power & Light Co.; 
W.P. Harrington, Columbia-Southern Chemi- 
cal Cor; -; Malcolm Harrison, Braniff Inter- 
nati Airways; J.D. Hensley, Magnolia 
Petroleum Co.; George O. Welch, Gulf 
Brewing Co. 


UTAH — M.A. Kuryla, U.S. Smelting, Refin- 
ing & Mining Co. 


VIRGINIA — R.B. Allport, Jr., Camp Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc.; Sam +g Marion 
Manufacturing Corp.; Thomas M. McCrary, 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


WASHINGTON — J.D. Mullin, The Pacific 
iL. i. So L.O. Reisinger, 
St.Regis — = oyd K. Wickwire 
Longview Fi 


ae ae - Wilbw Berard, Koehring Co.; 
Brown, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; 
F. Cook, Kimberly-Clark Corp.; 0. 
L: Falk, Sivyer Steel Casting Co.; C 
P. McBride, abst Brewin, ene E. J. 
Moen, Wisconsin Telephone 
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INTRODUCTION 


While voluntary rather than involuntary absence is the primary target of absenteeism 
controls, personnel-industrial relations executives are also vitally interested in reducing all 
absenteeism to the absolute minimum. In this survey, members of the Personnel Policies 
Forum report on practices which their companies follow to this end. 





Control of absenteeism starts with accurate and detailed record-keeping. In this connec- 


tion, Panel members explain that more formal systems of recording absence are used for plant 
than for office employees. 


Generally the same sequence of disciplinary action -- warning, suspension, and finally 
discharge -- is imposed for either unreported absence or chronic absence. Employees in 
many companies also have certain benefits reduced because of excessive absence. For example, 
vacation time or pay is cut in roughly one-third of all firms for excessive absence; holiday pay 


is lost to employees in one-half of all companies for absence on the day before and after the 
holiday. 


In the majority of companies, Panel members indicate, the union cooperates in attempting 
to reduce absenteeism. Talks by union representatives with habitual absentees, and union re- 
fusal to defend the latter when disciplined, are the usual forms which union cooperation assumes. 
Personnel executives find certain collective bargaining agreement clauses particularly useful 
in combatting absenteeism; a number of these clauses are included in this survey. 


The key man in coping with the absenteeism problem, executives agree, is the foreman; 
a personal consultation between foreman and returning absentee is the most valuable single 
step in promoting better attendance. Only in 45 percent of larger companies, however, and 


35 percent of smaller firms is the foreman given special training on the proper handling of 
absenteeism. ’ 


Less than 5 percent of all companies have tried using the attendance bonus to reduce 
absenteeism; most Panel members who have had experience with this bonus arrangement 
seemed unimpressed with it. Other procedures adopted by companies to improve attendance 


include granting days off for personal business, paying for unused sick leave, and sponsoring 
clinics for alcoholics. 


(In the above discussion and in following sections, ‘‘smaller’’ company refers to one 
with 1,000 or less employees, while ‘‘larger’’ company refers to one with over 1,000 employees). 
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RECORD-KEEPING 


Keeping Cumulative Records of Absence 





Cumulative records of employee absence are maintained in all larger companies and 
nearly all smaller ones, members of the Personnel Policies Forum indicate. Actually, there 
is considerable difference between larger and smaller firms in record-keeping practices; the 
following table represents the various combinations which companies utilize for this purpose: 

















Larger Smaller 
Cumulative absence records are kept Companies Companies 
In employee’ Ss own department (only) 19 percent 6 <«ssce---<-- 
es and Personnel office 27 percent 19 percent 
“sy ty . . ’* Medical department* = ---------- 6 percent 
oe P a ‘ ’* Payroll department 4 percent 2 percent 
In Personnel office (only) 31 percent 52 percent 
i ** and Medical department* 2 percent 11 percent 
wi <y sic ** Payroll department 2 percent  cscess--- 
In Medical department* (only) 6 percent 4 percent 
In Payroll department (only) 2 percent 2 percent 
In employee’s own department, Personnel office, and 
Medical department * 7 perceit csecacasee 
Percent of companies keeping cumulative absence records 100 percent 96 percent 
tg or cs no cumulative absence records --------- 4 percent 





100 percent 


(* In most instances, Medical departments maintain cumulative absence records only in cases 
of illness or injury.) 





As the above figures show, in larger companies the responsibility for maintaining absence 
records devolves solely upon the employee’s own department in almost 20 percent of cases, 
and solely upon the Personnel office in over 30 percent of cases. On the other hand, in smaller 
firms over 50 percent of the time the Personnel office bears the entire responsibility for main- 
taining cumulative absence records, while the employee’s department is not in sole charge of 
this function. 


Employee absences are recorded by reason of occurrence in roughly 85 percent of larger 
companies and 90 percent of smaller firms, Panel members report. 


Reporting Absence: Plant vs. Office Employees 





Executives state that the same absentee reporting system is used for both plant and office 
employees in roughly 75 percent of larger companies and 60 percent of smaller concerns. 


In most of the remaining firms, formal absence records are kept for plant employees 
but not for office employees. For example, M. A. Welsh, Director of Industrial & Labor Re- 
lations, James Vernor Company, Detroit, Michigan, declares: 


There is no system of keeping a cumulative record of office employees’ absences 
in our company. If absence becomes obviously excessive, it is possible to check by 
means of the time cards. 


In several companies, absence records of office employees note only those absences 
which are prolonged or for which the employee requests payment. Other differences between 
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absentee recording systems for plant and office employees are pointed out in the following 
remarks by Panel members: 


Timekeepers report hourly absentees daily; Payroll picks up and reports salary 
absentees periodically to Personnel.--Assistant to President, larger eastern company. 
aK xx xs 
The office report is classified by reason of absence, while the shop is not. Our 
office employees split vacations and have split leave; this requires accurate classifi- 
cation and recording.-~-Walter H. Smith, Personnel Manager, R & IE Equipment 
Division, I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 
* x * 


Hourly absentees report to the Attendance Office, while salary absentees report 
to their immediate supervisor. At the present time there is no absentee control 
policy in effect for salary personnel.--H. C. Tipping, Industrial Relations Director, 
Appliance & Electronics Division, Avco Manufacturing Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Reviewing Individual Attendance Records 





Personnel-industrial relations executives report that individual attendance records are 
reviewed at regular intervals in approximately 45 percent of larger companies and 55 percent 
of smaller firms. In another 10 percent of larger companies, meanwhile, individual attendance 
records are under continuous review. 


This leaves close to one-half of all companies (45 percent of larger and smaller firms) 
without any formal, periodic check on individual attendance. Companies within this group, 
however, do engage in intermittent attendance checks when the need arises; the following com- 
ments are illustrative: 


In our small organization there is enough personal contact to be aware of absences. 
When the situation seems to warrant it, records are checked to determine the actual 
number and the length of time involved.--O. L. Falk, Industrial Relations Director, 
Sivyer Steel Casting Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

xe *k x 

Records are not reviewed regularly. The foremen, however, review records of 
employees who have excessive absenteeism. Such employees may then be subject to 
discipline.--John S. Bugas, Vice President, Industrial Relations, Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


In a number of larger companies, as stated above, individual attendance records are kept 
under constant scrutiny. For example, L. B. Meanor, Manager, Personnel Administration, 
Steel City Electric Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, declares: 


We believe that’ there is no justifiable ‘‘gimmick’’ that can be as permanently 
effective as continuous daily attention. A list of absentees, with reasons, is placed 
on my desk for reference by line supervisors and myself. 


Among those companies which do review individual attendance records at regular inter- 
vals, the majority conduct such reviews either monthly or semi-annually; other time intervals 
reported range from weekly to annually. 


The Personnel-Industrial Relations (P-IR) department is most frequently entrusted with 
checking individual attendance records; it is in sole charge of this operation in over one-third 
of all companies which maintain periodic reviews. The employee’s foreman or immediate 
supervisor is solely responsible for regularly reviewing each of his subordinates’ attendance 
records in roughly one-sixth of all firms with reviews, while in a slightly lower proportion of 
companies this responsibility is shared by both the P-IR department and the foreman. In the 
remaining companies periodic review of attendance records is handled in any one of a number 
of ways -- for example, by the department head, general foreman, or superintendent; by a 
combination of P-IR with either the department head or the company nurse; or by a trio con- 
sisting of foreman, department head, and Personnel Manager. 
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Fairly typical of methods used by companies in reviewing attendance records of employ- 
ees is the procedure carried on at Standard Coil Products Company, Inc., Melrose Park, 
Illinois. Donald D. Campbell, Personnel Director, describes this briefly in the following way: 


Individual attendance records are reviewed at the beginning of each month to deter- 
mine those that are abused excessively both for the past month and cumulatively for 


the past year. Each employee is personally interviewed by the Personnel Manager to 
determine basic ~easons for excessive absence. 


Reviewing Department Attendance Records 





In about two-thirds of all companies comprising the Personnel Policies Forum, attendance 
records are reviewed on a department basis. Intervals for department reviews range from 
weekly to annually, with the largest concentration of firms carrying on these reviews at monthly 
intervals; weekly or semi-annual reviews are also cited by a considerable number of companies. 
At the same time, a number of companies conduct departmental attendance checks intermittently 
as the need arises, rather than at any set interval. 





Attendance records are reviewed, not only for departments, but also for larger adminis- 
trative units in a number of companies. The advantages of such a procedure are set forth in 
the following comments by Panel members: 


Days of absence per month per employee are computed quarterly for each branch 
and department and for each operating district. These records are made available to 
management, district personnel relations officers, and district operations officers. 
Each branch or department record can thus be compared to district and company- 
wide averages.--D. S. Langsdorf, Assistant to Personnel Relations Officer, Bank of 
America, NT & SA, San Francisco, California. 

* * * 

Each month a report is issued to all members of management at the department 
level and higher, reporting the absence rate and including reports on tardiness and 
short-time. These records are shown by the use of bar charts giving comparisons 
between departments, divisions, and branches. This not only informs management in 
each area of its achievement, but builds a competitive spirit and has had a good effect 
in keeping management interest on this subject at a high level.--E. G. Mattison, Labor 
Relations Manager, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Marietta, Georgia. 


Checking an Employee’s Attendance History 





Panel members in 70 percent of larger companies and 80 percent of smaller ones report 
that they check a prospective employee’s attendance in previous employment before hiring. 
Representative of this group is the statement made by Donald D. Campbell, Personnel Director, 
Standard Coil Products Company, Inc., Melrose Park, Illinois, as follows: 


References on all new employees are investigated with the past two places of 
employment on attendance and other attributes. 


Typical of the treatment accorded by the minority of firms which do not check a prospec- 
tive employee’s attendance record in previous employment before hiring, is the following 


comment by John S, Bugas, Vice President, Industrial Relations, Ford Motor Company, Dear- 
born, Michigan: 


If a prospective employee’s record in general was satisfactory in previous employ- 
ment, no further check on attendance is made. 


Unlike attendance records in previous employment, attendance records of prospective 
employees while in school are checked only by a small minority of companies -- some 15 per- 
cent of larger firms and 20 percent of smaller ones. 
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Computing Cost of Absenteeism 





What proportion of all companies have carried on research to ascertain the cost of 
absenteeism? Reports from the Panel indicate that such research has been conducted by 
roughly 25 percent of larger companies and 10 percent of smaller concerns. 


Since many of the costs of absenteeism are indirect, it is difficult to get an over-all 
cost figure for absenteeism in dollars and cents. Those few Panel members who have worked 


out a dollars-and-cents estimate are careful to point out that certain factors are not included 
in their computations. For example: 


Direct cost of absenteeism exceeds four cents an hour per employee. This in- 
cludes pay for time not worked and excludes cost of replacements, resulting over- 


time, and so forth.--W. W. Pear, Labor Relations Analyst, Lever Brothers Company, 
New York, New York, 


* * * 
Each absence costs approximately $15.00; this figure does not include inferior 
performance of substitutes, departmental confusion and other intangibles which can- 


not be measured accurately.--J. W. Trauernicht, Industrial Relations Director, 
Taylor- Wharton Iron & Steel Company, High Bridge, New Jersey. 


Other estimates of absenteeism costs submitted by Panel members are expressed in 
terms of percentage of total payroll; such estimates range from 1.5 percent to 4 percent of 
payroll. One Panel member ~-- P. A. Gass, Vice President, Personnel, Northern Natural Gas 


Company, Omaha, Nebraska -- gives a breakdown of absenteeism costs expressed as percent- 
ages of payroll, in the following way: 


Percentage of 1953 


Pay for Time Not Worked During 1953 Productive Payroll 








Non-occupational illness or injury 1.18 percent 
Personal excused absences .36 percent 
Civic duty (estimated) .02 percent 


As the above comments suggest, personnel-industrial relations executives are able to 
derive cost figures for paid sick leave alone more readily than for all absenteeism. Here are 


estimates on the cost of sick leave, as offered by two executives participating in the Personnel 
Policies Forum: 





$28.50 per $1,000 of total wage payments is the direct cost of paid sickness benefits 
in our company.-~-Assistant Vice President, larger midwestern company. 
ok os x 
The cost of paid sick leave is a substantial item in our operating expense. System 
wide, it approximates 1-1/4 cents for every dollar of straight-time payroll.--C. Herald 
Campbell, Personnel Director, Pacific Power & Light Company, Portland, Oregon. 


The necessity for carrying extra employees because of absenteeism is considered a cost 
handicap by one executive who declares: 


Cost is high because extra employees have to be carried in order to ensure that the 
required man-hours are worked; this also adds the cost of extra fringe benefits for 
these employees.--L. G. Walck, Industrial Relations Director, Fairchild Guided Mis- 
siles Division, Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Wyandanch, New York. 


At the same time, an executive in another company explains how his firm is able to over- 
come the disadvantage of carrying extra help, in the following way: 


The principal cost of absenteeism is in lost production. By analyzing absentee 
records in each department and maintaining employees on each shift to fill in for 
absentees, most of this expense can be eliminated. The cost of absenteeism is further 
reduced by training employees in different jobs, so that they can be transferred to fill 
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in for absentees where production is being slowed.-- Edward D. Rohrbach, Industrial 
Relations Director, Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 


NOTIFICATION OF ABSENCE 


In the great majority of all companies, an employee who is absent or is about to be 
absent must notify either his immediate supervisor (foreman) or the Personnel-Industrial 
Relations department. As a rule, the employee has been instructed as to which of these two 
parties he is to notify, but in a sizable proportion of companies he may choose between the 
two. In smaller companies, the usual requirement is that an employee notify the Personnel- 
Industrial Relations department, as the following table indicates: 








Party to be Notified of Absence Larger Companies Smaller Companies 

Personnel-Industrial Relations (P-IR) 36 percent 36 percent 

Immediate Supervisor 34 percent 15 percent 

P-IR or immediate supervisor 18 percent 28 percent 
(Total) 88 percent 79 percent 


In the remaining companies, notification practice varies. An employee may be asked to 
notify a designated party such as the department head or the medical department; he may be 
given a choice between two parties -- for instance, immediaté supervisor or department head, 
Personnel-Industrial Relations or medical department; or he may elect to notify one of three 
different parties -- for example, immediate supervisor, medical department, or Personnel- 
Industrial Relations department. 


In only a couple of companies is an employee required to give notification of absence to 
each of two different parties. Thus in one smaller firm an employee must notify both Personnel- 
Industrial Relations and his immediate supervisor, while in another smaller company an em- 
ployee must notify Personnel-Industrial Relations and also his own department head. 


Steps which one company took to improve its absence notification system are cited in the 
following remarks by C. R. Anderson, Industrial Relations Director, Rinshed- Mason Company, 
Detroit, Michigan: 


No one in previous years had established a control system for keeping track of the 
attendance. In the past six months, we have taken steps to control it. We have asked 
the Union’s cooperation through the Committee, to have employees report their absence 
to us as early in the morning as possible on the day they will be absent. Previous to 
this, the employees had taken the attitude that because the contract says they cannot 
be removed from their jobs for a period of three days, it was not necessary for them 
to call in before the three days. The only reason they called in then was to keep their 
seniority. We asked their cooperation, pointing out that it is necessary for the foreman 
to know whether or not the employee is going to be in on the job, or whether he is going 
to be late, in order to plan his work schedule. We have had above average cooperation 
on this. 


Notification of absence by an employee is the signal for prompt follow-up action by man- 
agement at the Seaford, Delaware plant of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. The pro- 
cedure is described by H. L. Funk, Jr., Personnel Superintendent, as follows: 


Absenteeism resulting from non-occupational illness or injury can be difficult to 
control. However, this Company has had good success in the administration of its 
Disability Wage Plan by establishing a few simple rules. 

First, the disabled person must give positive notification, including his exact 
address, to his immediate supervision of his illness or injury on the first day of 
absence. If the employee is unable to give this notification due to the extent of his 
disability, an accredited person must give the notification. (An accredited person 
would be considered a member of the immediate family.) 
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Second, upon receiving notification from the employee, immediate supervision 
should establish the following: (a) reasons for disability; (b) probable duration of 
absence; (c) exact location of confinement and how to get there; (d) how to maintain 
contact with employee; and (e) frequency and method of contact with supervision. 

Third, the employee must report to the Medical Section for special examinations 
and checkups when requested to do so. 


(A description of home visits and other measures taken by companies as a follow-up on 
employee absence is found on pages three through five of Personnel Policies Forum No. 25, 
dealing with ‘‘Administration of Health and Welfare Plans’’). 





DISCIPLINE AND PENALTIES 
Penalties for Unreported Absence 





Disciplinary action for unreported absence usually takes the following sequence: warn- 
ings after the first (sometimes the first and second) offense, suspension after a repetition, and 
finally discharge for another infraction. 


Warnings are in most instances written rather than verbal, and become a part of the 
employee’s personnel record. Very often the procedure calls for two warnings, a verbal one 
being followed by a written one after a second unreported absence. As a rule warnings are 
given by the employee’s immediate supervisor. 


Suspension from work for a limited period is the next disciplinary action taken when 
reprimands are followed by another absence without notice. Suspensions reported by Panel 


members range from one day to two weeks, with suspensions of three days or one week being 
the most common, 


Discharge -- the final disciplinary action -- takes place in some firms after unreported 
absence ranging anywhere from one day to two weeks; unreported absence for three days is 
cited most often as cause for discharge, In other companies, discharge follows after an em- 
ployee has compiled a record of three, four, or five unreported absences. 


Penalties for unreported absence (other than those listed above) which are imposed in a 
few companies include loss of seniority and suspension of any immediate pay increase. Execu- 


tives in roughly 10 percent of larger and smaller companies explain that unreported absences 
are recorded as unexcused absences without pay. 


Interestingly enough, Panel members in 2 percent of larger companies and 10 percent of 
smaller firms state that there are no penalties for unreported absence. 


In the following paragraphs, personnel-industrial relations executives describe the dis- 
ciplinary treatment applied in their respective companies for unreported absence: 


Three-step Disciplinary Procedure 





In the case of hourly employees, the first absence without prior notification and/or 
satisfactory explanation results in a reprimand being issued to the individual, with a 
file copy going into his personnel jacket. A second such reprimand within any given 
six months period results in a three day suspension without pay. A third such suspen- 
sion within the six months period results in dismissal. With respect to salaried em- 
ployees, the procedure follows the same pattern; however, written reprimands are re- 
placed with verbal warnings.--B. B. Shewbridge, Industrial Relations Director, Davison 
Chemical Company, Bartow, Florida. 


Four-step Disciplinary Procedure 





Unreported absences are treated as follows: the first, by a letter of warning; the 
second, by a two-day layoff; the third, by a one-week layoff; and the fourth, by discharge. 
--L. B. Meanor, Manager, Personnel Administration, Steel City Electric Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


* *& ok 
* * * 
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Penalties for unreported absence are: verbal warning after the first violation; 
written warning after the second violation; disciplinary layoff after the third violation; 
and discharge after the fourth violation. These steps represent the general procedure; 
however, specific cases are handled on their individual merits.--G. G. Bierwirth, 


Employee Relations Director, Ingersoll Products Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Five-step Disciplinary Procedure 





The basic procedure for following up absentees provides for the following five 
steps: (1) a private warning by the employee’s immediate supervisor; (2) a warning 
by the supervisor with the union steward present; (3) a warning at a meeting with the 
union grievance committee, followed by a letter; (4) a disciplinary layoff, usually of 
five working days; and (5) discharge. Disciplinary layoff can occur after eight un- 
excused absences within 19 months, if all were without notice, or 12 within 19 months, 
if all were with notice. Discharge can occur after nine unexcused absences within 25 
months, if all were without notice, or 13 within 25 months, if all were with notice. 
These figures indicate the penalties for unreported absence.--Industrial Relations 
Officer, larger southern company. 


Discipline for Chronic Absenteeism 





Disciplinary action for chronic absence follows generally the same pattern as discipline 
for unreported absence -- that is, one or two warnings (first verbal, then written), followed by 
a short suspension, and finally discharge. There are many variations to this sequence, however. 
For instance, in a number of companies warnings to chronic absentees are followed by discharge 
without the layoff step; in other firms a single warning is followed by successive layoffs and 
then by discharge. 


Other disciplinary measures applied in some companies before habitual absentees are 
discharged include loss of pay (for unexcused absence), loss of overtime, or placing offenders 
on probation. Excessive absence may also result in loss of a merit increase. 


Meanwhile, Panel members in a small proportion (about 7 percent) of all companies 
report that they follow no set rules in disciplining chronic absentees. 


Typical statements by executives on the Personnel Policies Forum, describing the dis- 
ciplinary measures used in their firms, include the following: 





Warning-Layoff-Discharge 





The foreman reports cases of chronic absenteeism to the personnel department for 
investigation. The employee is disciplined by the foreman upon recommendation from 
the personnel department. The discipline may vary between cases, but the usual 
pattern is first a warning, then a week’s suspension, and discharge for a third offense. 
--D. I. Harrison, Personnel Director, Titeflex, Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts. 

* * * 

Chronic absenteeism sets up a real problem, and we investigate all such cases 
thoroughly. If the absenteeism falls within the range of voluntary absenteeism, we 
issue a warning to the employee after a second offense. A third such offense subjects 
the employee to disciplinary action, usually a layoff for a short period. Thereafter, 
any further occurrence during a six months period subjects the employee to discharge. 
--Alfred P. Koch, Personnel Director, The Miller Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


Warning-~- Discharge 





When a record reaches the chronic stage, the supervisor gives a verbal warning, 
then a written warning; the last resort is dismissal.--E. S. Grant, Vice President, 
The Allen Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 

* * * 
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Depending upon the nature of the absence (that is, for illness or personal business), 
an employee is given a verbal warning by his foreman after it appears he may become 
a probiem. Should no improvement result from two or three such admonitions, he is 
given a written warning notice from the personnel department with a copy going to the 
union. A repeated offense results in dismissal.--L. E. Spooner, Industrial Relations 
Director, The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Layoff--Discharge 





By agreement we permit one unexcused absence without penalty each six months. 
If a second occurs, the employee is penalized one day -- usually a day at overtime 
rates, Second and third infractions cost two and three day penalties respectively, and 
a fourth can result in a dismissal. So that there may be no question of the time or 
incident, we use performance reports. These are always completed when any penalty 


is imposed, and a copy is always sent to the union secretary.-- Personnel Manager, 
smaller eastern company. 


While the preceding sections indicate the sequence of steps leading to discharge, they do 
not suggest the amount of absenteeism that will bring about termination of an employee’s 
services. In reply to a question on this point, most Panel members stated that each case must 
be judged strictly on its own merits. Among the minority of executives who cited concrete 
figures, the strictest provision enables discharge for absenteeism exceeding one day per month, 


while the most lenient provision authorizes dismissal for absence averaging six days per month 
over a six months period, 


Measures which one company adopted to discipline absentees are described by M. E. 
Nichols, Personnel Manager at General Dry Batteries, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, as follows: 


An analysis was made of the attendance record of all employees for a three months 
period. Those with absence in excess of 2 days per month for any cause whatever were 
placed on a list, a copy of which was given to the union committee along with an ex- 
planation of the contemplated program to follow. Employees whose names were on this 
list were so advised verbally, At the end of the following month each employee who had 
been absent more than two days received a written notification. At the end of the next 
month (actually the fifth month of the individual analysis), warning slips were issued to 
the offenders who did not have acceptable excuses. In subsequent months, warning slips 
and disciplinary layoffs followed, with discharge as the penalty for continued offense 
after a disciplinary layoff. The repeated offender, even though he gives plausible 
excuses, is still subject to disciplinary action. 

Every day a slip is attached to the time card of each absentee. Before reporting 
for work he must fill in the reason for absence and give it to his foreman; the latter in 
turn makes comments, signs the card and turns it in to the personnel record depart- 
ment for consideration at the subsequent monthly analysis of absenteeism. The fore- 
man gives a verbal compliment when a poor record has shown appreciable improvement. 


A somewhat unusual disciplinary system is used by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
at Shelbyville, Indiana. As explained by G. E. Mellgard, Director of Plant Industrial Relations, 
a certain number of points attaches to each absence, as follows: unreported absence -~ 4 points; 
reported absence -- 1 point; lateness -- 1/4 point; excused absence -- no points. An employee 
who, over a six months period of time accumulates absence points as shown below, receives the 
corresponding discipline: 


4 absence points accumulated -- written warning 


8 sie -- suspension for three work days 
12 soe = 56 -- suspension for five work days 
16 3 ie rr -- suspension with intent to discharge 


Effectiveness of Disciplinary Measures 





Just how effective are disciplinary measures in curbing absenteeism? The answer seems 
to be that the success of any disciplinary program depends upon the degree of determination 
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which management shows in applying penalties. This is clearly brought out in the following 


comments by C. A. Voris, Employee Relations Director at Albers Super Markets, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 


Having come to my present employer a few years ago, it is quite evident to me 
how much more control my current employer has over absenteeism as compared 
with my previous employer. The reason for my present employer having a greater 
degree of control in this area appears to be his use of effective disciplinary measures. 
My previous employer tolerated excessive absence and consequently a greater amount 
of absenteeism existed. This is one case where the administrators must be careful 
not to be so ‘‘human-relations’’ minded that they are actually ‘‘soft’’. 


Another Panel member describes the improved attendance situation in his company after 


installation and enforcement of disciplinary measures; his remarks contain some frank advice 
on how to go about installing such a program: 


Two years ago this company had no specific policy concerning absenteeism. Since 
that time individual records and monthly departmental reports have been initiated. 

An entirely negative approach to the problem of absenteeism was taken and a system 
of excused and unexcused absence was instituted. Previously employees could take 
time off at their discretion; now prior written permission must be obtained. If an un- 
foreseen emergency arises the employee must call in within two hours of the beginning 
of the shift. If an absence is unexcused, the employee is given a written notice to this 
effect by the foreman, At the outset of this program one or two received suspensions 
and one employee was discharged for absolute refusal to follow a foreman’s request 
that he fill out the required form. 

Probably one of the major reasons for success of this program is the fact that we 
have cut back to a five-day, forty-hour week. This reduction might well have brought 
about the desired results on its own. However, the tightening up of discipline was long 
overdue and demonstrated to the employees that the Company really did care whether 
they showed up for work or not. The combination has been effective; however, the 
above program is not wholly recommended. Our heavy-handed approach resulted in 
some degree of resentment and could have been made much more palatable by gaining 
union cooperation and ideas. It has all shuffled down into routine now, but it is to be 
hoped that we have learned something which will change our approach in the future.-- 


Peter E. Sloane, Industrial Relations Manager, The Cornelius Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 


Reduction of Benefits for Excessive Absence 





Holiday Pay 





In roughly one-half of larger and smaller companies on the Personnel Policies Forum, 
employees lose holiday pay if they are absent both the day before and after a holiday. In the 
remaining 50 percent of companies where employees do receive holiday pay under these con- 
ditions, many Panel members are careful to add that such absence must be excused (for in- 
stance, because of personal illness or death in the family). 








Companies (especially larger ones) are more lenient with regard to holiday pay when 
employees are absent either the day before or after a holiday. Under these circumstances, 
employees are paid for the holiday in approximately 65 percent of larger firms and 55 percent 
of smaller ones. Once again, executives in many of these companies specify that an employee’s 
absence must be excused in order for him to qualify for the holiday pay. 


Vacations and Vacation Pay 





Excessive absence serves to cut down vacations in roughly one-third of all companies, 
Panel members indicate. In the majority of these companies, absence reduces the amount of 
vacation pay. Thus: 
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Vacations are paid for at the rate of 2, 4, and 6 percent of the gross earnings of the 
employee during his previous year of employment. Consequently, any absence reduces 
gross earnings and provides an additional penalty for such absence,--G, S. Hastings, 


Director of Industrial and Public Relations, Aladdin Industries, Inc., Nashville, 
Tennessee, 


* * 
Vacation allowances are computed on average earnings and average hours worked, 
with a ceiling of 48 hours and a floor of 40 hours. Absence can reduce this allowance 


from 48 to 40 hours.--O, L. Falk, Industrial Relations Director, Sivyer Steel Casting 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


In a number of companies, the amount of vacation time which an employee receives or the 
accrual date of such vacation is altered because of excessive absence. For example: 


Office personnel have their vacation time reduced by the number of days exceeding 
ten days of absence. A maximum of ten days absence with pay is allowed, Each case 
is taken on its merits. Hospitalized employees having several years of seniority 
usually are not penalized,--Richard E, Kahdeman, Personnel Manager, American 
Thermometer Division, Robertshaw- Fulton Controls Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Absences beyond eight and two-thirds weeks in a calendar year result in reduction 
of an hourly employee’s vacation,--R. P. Fisher, Labor Relations Manager, American 
Cyanamid Company, New York, New York, 

An employee absent more than five weeks may forfeit his vacation.--C, F. Herbold, 
Industrial Relations Director, Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vacations are not reduced, but the accrual date of vacation and/or sick leave is re- 
tarded by the number of days absent in excess of 12 in any accrual year.--J. W. 


Bunnell, Personnel Relations Manager, Ryan Aeronautical Company, San Diego, 
California, 


Other Benefits 





Panel members were asked whether any benefits, other than vacations or holiday pay, 
were reduced on account of excessive absence, Only a small proportion of executives in 


larger and smaller companies answered affirmatively; consequences of absence cited by them 
include the following: 


Our union agreement permits cut-off of overtime or Saturday work if absence 


during the week is excessive.--Frank Nelson, Personnel Director, Clearing Machine 
Corporation, Chicago, Lllinois. 


An employee loses the Sunday premium if he does not work his scheduled hours 
during the work week prior to Sunday.--G. E. Mellgard, Director, Plant Industrial 
Relations, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Shelbyville, Indiana, 


Extended periods of illness reduce accredited service for pension and sickness 
benefits.--Bert L. Steele, Personnel Manager, General Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


UNION COOPERATION 


Extent of Union Cooperation 





What. part do unions play in helping to reduce absenteeism? Executives in one-fourth of 


all companies which have unions, report that the latter do little or nothing to improve 
attendance, 
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Panel members in the majority of companies, however, cite a number of ways in which 
unions assist in solving the absentee problem. Admonitory talks by union representatives 
with chronic absentees, and refusal to defend habitual offenders when disciplined, are the 
most common forms of union cooperation, The following comments by personnel-industrial 
relations executives are illustrative: 


Excessive absenteeism results in the issuance of a warning card to the employee, 

a copy of which is furnished to the bargaining union, We have found that the union 
definitely follows up these warnings to the employees and tries to have the condition 
corrected,.--A, J. Hall, Assistant Vice President, Burnham Corporation, Irvington, 
New York, 

* x * 

The Chief Steward sometimes participates in the interview with the employee and 
usually warns the latter that absenteeism will result in his discharge.--J. Fleming, 
Personnel Director, Vickers Incorporated, Detroit, Michigan. 

* x * 

The union investigates cases under discussion; if it believes that the absenteeism 
is not justified or is excessive, it warns the offending employee that the union will not 
back him up in the event disciplinary action is taken by the company.-~-D. I. Harrison, 
Personnel Director, Titeflex, Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts. 

* * * 

The union joined with the Company in all plants in formulating the present disciplin- 
ary procedure and in no instance has filed a grievance when the procedure has been 
invoked, As a result, all absence except for illness has practically been eliminated. 
It may be of interest to know that there were 38 discharges before employees became 
convinced that the Company and union were serious about the program.--J. W. 
Trauernicht, Industrial Relations Director, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Company, 
High Bridge, New Jersey. 

* * * 

The union does not actively assist in combatting absenteeism, and will appear and 
defend an employee in disciplinary proceedings growing out of absenteeism. However, 
it has never taken a discharge for absenteeism to arbitration, and has warned employees 
that if they didn’t improve their attendance the union would not defend them again.-- 
Edward D, Rohrbach, Industrial Relations Director, Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, 

New Jersey. 


Contract Clauses Useful in Combatting Absenteeism 





Clauses in collective bargaining agreements which are most useful in reducing absentee- 
ism, Panel members report, are those providing for dismissal where absence is without notice 
or without company approval, Typical clauses of this nature, in effect among companies 
participating in the Personnel Policies Forum, are as follows: 





In case an employee is unavoidably kept from work by reason of sickness he will 
not be discriminated against provided notice is given as follows: An employee detained 
from work on account of sickness or for any other necessary cause shall notify his 
foreman as early as possible. Two working days absence without notice shall be deemed 
sufficient cause for dismissal.--P. S. Creager, Personnel Manager, The Diamond Match 
Company, Chico, California. 

x x * 

Repeated absenteeism or tardiness without approved leave, or without notice or any 
other just cause may be cause for dismissal.--Richard T. Walker, Personnel Director, 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company, Portland, Oregon. 

* * * 


Seniority of an employee shall cease and terminate under the following conditions: 
(3) if he is absent from work for two consecutive working days unless a reasonable 
excuse is given.--C. F, Herbold, Industrial Relations Director, Jack & Heintz, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


x * K 
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All rights of an employee under this agreement shall be automatically cancelled 
when: He fails to notify the Company or absents himself from work for a longer period 
than three consecutive working days when there is available work for him, except in 
case of sickness or disability or leave of absence, 

The employee’s duty is to notify his foreman prior to the start of the shift or shortly 
thereafter of his inability to report for work because of sickness or disability. Failure 
to notify the Company on the first day may be cause for disciplinary action,--L. E. 
Spooner, Industrial Relations Director, The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Another type of contract clause recommended by executives as effective in cutting down 
absenteeism is the provision governing holiday pay. As noted earlier, such clauses usually 
specify that holiday pay is to be withheld unless an employee has worked both the day before 
and the day after the holiday. For example: 


To be eligible for holiday pay an employee must have worked, unless absent for 
justifiable cause, all hours for which he has been scheduled to work during the period 
starting 24 hours before the holiday and continuing for 24 hours after the holiday. For 
the purpose of this paragraph, an employee shall be considered absent for justifiable 
cause only if (1) his absence is required by his own illness or injury and he is able to 
prove such illness or injury, or (2) the death of some member of his immediate family 
makes his attendance impossible, or (3) he has been excused in advance by his super- 
visor.-~Industrial Relations Officer, larger southern company. 

xs x xs 

It shall be a condition precedent that all eligible employees work the scheduled 

workday immediately prior to and subsequent to the declared holiday in order to re- 


ceive holiday pay.--C. F. Herbold, Industrial Relations Director, Jack & Heintz, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A number of Panel members cite the pledge of union cooperation, found in many collective 
bargaining agreements, as useful in combatting absenteeism. Examples of such a contract 
provision are seen in the following quotes: 


The union agrees that it will cooperate with the employer and support its efforts to 
assure a full day’s work on the part of its members, that it actively will combat 
absenteeism and any other practices which restrict production,--Edward D. Rohrbach, 
Industrial Relations Director, Botany Mills, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 

x X * 

Consistent with the principle of a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay, the union 
agrees that all of its members will achieve the highest level of employee performance, 
employee attendance and efficiency consistent with safety, good health and sustained 
effort.--Richard E, Kahdeman, Personnel Manager, American Thermometer Division, 
Robertshaw- Fulton Controls Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


The presence of a management rights clause within a union contract is another effective 
tool for the reduction of absenteeism, according to several personnel-industrial relations 
executives. This theme is discussed by Jack Grady, Industrial Relations Manager, Fisher 
Contracting Company, Phoenix, Arizona, in the following terms: 


As to office and supervisory employees, the absence/tardiness record of a company 
is a prime indicator of general employee morale. Workers who are interested in their 
assignments, who are well supervised (in the broad sense), and who identify themselves 
with the Company’s interests seldom cause attendance problems. In this area, we be- 
lieve absences and tardiness are only symptoms; the cure requires a more fundamental 
analysis. Among plant or field personnel, where employees may identify their progress 
more closely with the union than with their employer, and where room for individual 
initiative is generally more restricted, the problem is not so abstruse. Here we find 
the unilateral authority to dismiss, lay off, or demote is invaluable. 


Other clauses in union contracts which are cited by Panel members as useful in con- 
trolling absenteeism deal with the following areas: 
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Overtime -~- loss of Saturday or Sunday work because of unexcused absence; no overtime 
for Saturday as such, only for the sixth consecutive work day. 


Probation -- absence during an employee’s probationary period prolongs this period, 
Vacations -- earned vacation time or pay may be penalized for excessive absence. 
Health -- an employee whose health constitutes a hazard may be terminated, 


Leave -- an employee must obtain written permission for extended personal or sick 
leave. 


Promotion -- the attendance record is a factor in determining qualification for promotion, 
Work hours -- allowing employees to trade shifts may reduce absenteeism. 


Recreation fund -- company contributions to a recreation fund, based on employee 
attendance, serves to reduce absenteeism, 





Group incentive plan -- employee working under group incentives tend to police their own 
attendance, 





PROCEDURES TO IMPROVE ATTENDANCE 


Foreman Training 





Executives in 80 percent of all companies state that they have consultations with super- 
visors who have bad attendance trends in their departments. A much lower proportion of 
companies -- roughly 45 percent of larger firms and 35 percent of smaller ones -- give fore- 


men special training on absentee problems. Brief descriptions of such training are contained 
in the following statements by Panel members: 


We conduct group discussions on turnover and absenteeism, analyzing the reasons 
and obtaining possible solutions from the group.--Bert L. Steele, Personnel Manager, 
General Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, Erie, Pennsylvania, 

* ES * 


General discussions are held in foremen’s meetings or with individuals to insure 
that the procedures are the same and penalties uniform.--Calvin C. Purnell, Personnel 
Manager, Warner Company, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, 

* X* * 2 

Training has been given to the foremen emphasizing methods of investigating 
absenteeism and determining from the employee the true causes for his absence. 

We have used case histories and role-playing techniques effectively.--D. 1. Harrison, 
Personnel Director, Titeflex, Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts, 


Foreman Action to Improve Attendance 





The most important step for foremen to take in combatting absenteeism, Panel members 
egree, is to have a personal consultation with each employee upon his return to work, Such 
consultation should be held in private; important points which the foreman should make during 
the interview are brought out in the following comments by Panel members: 


We found our absenteeism approaching 10 percent and embarked on a campaign to 
reduce this percentage to a more reasonable figure. We explained to foremen that 
only through their efforts could results be obtained. They were asked to talk to each 
employee upon his return from absence, explaining the problems his absence had caused 
for the company, his foreman, and his fellow employees. We believed that making the 
employee conscious that he was needed and that he was missed when he was absent would 
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do much to discourage absenteeism. In addition we prepared a daily analysis of 
absenteeism by individuals, departments and divisions, and distributed the complete 
report to all foremen so that they had the information on absenteeism by noon of the 
same day, The program is only four months old and we have reduced our absenteeism 
to less than 3 percent.-- Byron D, Sites, Industrial Relations Director, The Magnavox 
Company of Tennessee, Greeneville, Tennessee. 

xs x * 

Foremen conduct a personal discussion with the person involved, stressing the 
importance of attendance and attempting to obtain the employee's solution for correct- 
ing the situation.-- Bert L. Steele, Personnel Manager, General Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

6 a x 

An educational device which has done more to reduce absences than any other single 
supervisory effort is talking to employees each time they return from absence. You 
accomplish through this method a very close control of the determination of the reason 
for the absence at the time the absence occurs; it further provides an opportunity for 
you to counsel the employee on his absence immediately following return to work; it 
finally brings to the attention of the absent employee the fact that you make a habit of 
talking to him whenever he is absent -- this alone will make him ‘“‘think twice’’ before 
being absent without satisfactory reason,--Booklet on the ‘‘Absentee & Tardiness 


Problem’’, used at Appliance & Electronics Division of Avco Manufacturing Corporation, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





1 x x 
When an employee is absent, his time card is pulled and he must be interviewed 
by his foreman before he is given back his card.--Charles A, DeMonge, Personnel 
Director, Kelsey~Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit, Michigan, 


While personnel-industrial relations executives think that personal consultations by fore- 
men are the most effective way to curb absenteeism, they still believe in applying disciplinary 
procedures when necessary. This is brought out clearly in the following comment by Gerald 
M. Coxe, Personnel Director, Universal Winding Company, Cranston, Rhode Island: 


The better supervisors try to keep informed of the attendance records and reasons 
for poor attendance of individuals in their department. They endeavor to remove 
causes; where the employee appears unwilling to cooperate, they issue verbal and 
written warnings which may culminate in termination. Supervisory objectives are to 
obtain corrective action rather than to take punitive measures. 


Panel members suggest a number of other ways in which foremen can pursue the goal of 
better attendance. Their recommendations include: conferring with union stewards on 
problem cases; requesting a check of individual absence through the Personnel department; 
posting attendance records on bulletin boards; allocating overtime as a reward for good 
attendance; arranging for medical advice; making sure that employees are placed in suitable 
jobs; and maintaining good working conditions within their department. 


Company Procedures to Improve Attendance 





Posters appear to be the medium most commonly used by companies in seeking to improve 
employee attendance, Other communications media used for this purpose include (in descend- 
ing order of importance) house organs, employee handbooks, bulletin boards, letters to em- 
ployees’ homes, pay-envelope notices, and departmental meetings. 


A variety of specific procedures designed to reduce absenteeism have been carried on by 
companies participating in the Personnel Policies Forum, A brief description of these prac- 
tices, along with an evaluation by Panel members, follows: 





Attendance Bonus 





Less than 5 percent of companies have experimented with an attendance bonus, Panel 


members report, The majority of executives familiar with:this device seem unimpressed 
with its value, as their remarks attest: 


- 











CONTROL OF ABSENTEEISM 





We provide a small bonus each quarter for employees with perfect or near-perfect 
attendance and tardiness records, An employee’s committee administers the bonus, 
reviewing and deciding upon marginal cases. The bonus amount is established by 
formula, and runs about $30.00 per quarter on the average.--Jack Grady, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Fisher Contracting Company, Phoenix, Arizona. 

* * * 

We tried an attendance bonus, paying it annually; it resulted in some improvement, 
but nothing startling.--C. A. Swanson, Industrial Relations Director, Arnold Bakers, 
Inc., Port Chester, New York. 

* * * 

As a result of union-company negotiations, a five cent per hour weekly attendance 
bonus was instituted several years ago. Statistically, it cannot be shown that this 
program has resulted in improved attendance.--Donald D. Campbell, Personnel 
Director, Standard Coil Products Company, Inc., Melrose Park, Illinois. 

* * * 


We once tried a weekly cash bonus for good attendance, but this posed so many 
administrative problems without improving the record that it was dropped.--Personnel 
Manager, smaller midwestern company. 

* * * 

During World War Il we awarded war bonds for perfect attendance each six months; 

this practice did not prove valuable in reducing absenteeism.-~Kenneth G, Widlitz, 


Industrial Relations Director, The Steel Improvement & Forge Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Days Off for Personal Business 





Days off for good attendance are awarded employees in Bernheim Distilling Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Salaried employees qualify after six months of employment, and hourly 
employees after one year, Details of the plan as outlined by Norman D. Everson, Industrial 
Relations Manager, are as follows: 


Each employee is entitled to one personal day off with pay at the regular rate 
each calendar quarter, providing he did not absent himself more than three days for 
any reason whatsoever from the total number of days for which he was scheduled to 
work during the preceding quarter. Paid days of absence do not disqualify employees 
from having a personal business day in the following quarter. Such personal days may 
be taken at any time mutually agreeable to the employee and his department head. 
Personal days are not cumulative from one quarter to the next. 


Clinics for Alcoholics 





Aware of the large role which alcoholism plays in causing absenteeism, one larger south- 
ern company has taken the following steps, as described by an industrial relations officer: 


Our company has sponsored the organization of an Alcoholics Anonymous chapter 
and is furnishing the meeting place. We are also referring employees to alcoholic 
clinics where necessary. These projects are too new for us to evaluate. 


Pay for Unused Sick Leave 





A couple of larger companies represented on the Panel follow the policy of paying em- 
ployees for unused sick leave. Comments on this practice: 





Our union contract provides for pay to the employee for unused sick leave 
remaining at the end of his sick leave year. The latter has done more to improve 
attendance because of financial incentive than any other single program.-~-E. G. 
Mattison, Labor Relations Manager, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Marietta, Georgia, 

* * * 


We have adopted a new sick leave-attendance pay program under which employees 
are paid accrued sick leave all at one time, whether or not they have been out, thus 
encouraging employees to attend unless really ill.--Donald A, Strauss, Employee Re- 
lations Manager, Beckman Instruments, Inc., South Pasadena, California, 
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Cumulative Sick Leave Plan 





The granting of cumulative sick leave serves to reduce absenteeism, reports D, I. 


Harrison, Personnel Director, Titeflex, Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts, in the following 
way: 


For our non-exemptoffice employees we have a sick leave plan which accumulates 
sick time at the rate of one day per month up to the maximum of 65 days, Our 
experience with this type of plan shows that the employees do not take advantage of 
their sick time just in order to use it up, but rather they regard it as a form of 
insurance in case they should be out with an extended illness. In other words, we 
believe that with a sick leave plan based on, let’s say, ten days per year, employees 


have a tendency to use it up before it expires. In the case of the accumulated plan, 
this has not been the tendency, 


Other Procedures 





Other measures useful in cutting down absenteeism are described by Panel members in 
the following terms: 


Sick leave in our organization is a direct charge against our profit-sharing plan; 
this adds to employee consciousness of absenteeism.-~-D. S, Langsdorf, Assistant to 
Personnel Relations Officer, Bank of America, NT & SA, San Francisco, California. 

* * * 

Tie-in of recreation funds to attendance has served to make union officials further 
conscious of the effects of poor attendance.--Alex Clark, Personnel Director, Baldwin 
Rubber Company, Pontiac, Michigan. 

* * * 

We stress the importance of attendance and reporting absence when interviewing 
and inducting. We separate a relatively high ratio for absence during the probationary 
period,--L. B. Meanor, Manager, Personnel Administration, Steel City Electric 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

An interviewer from the Personnel department makes home visits in all questionable 

cases of absenteeism and also at the homes of those who fail to report their reason for 


absence,~-Ronald O, Brown, Labor Relations Manager, Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
Beloit, Wisconsin, 





PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 


Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April, 1951 


Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 
Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 


White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits and 
Status), April, 1952 


Executive Development, May, 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 
Supervisory Merit-Rating, September, 1952 
Communications to Employees, November, 1952 


Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January, 1953 


The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March, 1953 


Community Relations, August, 1953 

Personnel Testing, September, 1953 

The Older Worker, October, 1953 

Administration of Pension Plans, November, 1953 

Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January, 1954 

Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February, 1954 
Employment Stabilization, April, 1954 

Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July, 1954 
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